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of the nation and to draw from it the inevitable conclusions proved equally fatal to the Provisional Government which succeeded the tsar in 1917.
The rising tide of discontent and disaffection was a spontaneous movement surprisingly free from leadership by the revolutionary parties. The police repressions that followed the strikes of June and July? 1914, all but wiped out the underground revolutionary organizations. It was not until the end of 1915 that the central committee of the Bolshevik faction of the Social Democratic Party began to function again in St. Petersburg, and then on a greatly reduced scale. Its activities were limited to the surreptitious printing of proclamations which were circulated in a small number of copies. The arrest and trial of the Bolshevik faction of the Duma failed to arouse the working class, nor did the Bolsheviks succeed in their attempt to prevent the election of labor representatives to the war industries committees. The future revolutionary leaders were far away from the Russian capital. Lenin was in Switzerland, Stalin in Siberia; Trotsky, after being expelled from several European countries, finally landed in New York and found a temporary haven in the congenial surroundings of the Bronx. Yet if the organized revolutionary movement was emasculated and practically dormant, thousands of its members and sympathizers were scattered throughout the army and the various wartime organizations, which offered them ample opportunity for revolutionary propaganda. If their efforts succeeded beyond all expectations, it was neither because of their astuteness and skill, nor because of a revolutionary master plan devised by Lenin, but because of the deterioration of the general situation which the imperial government was incapable of preventing and to which, indeed, it had greatly contributed.